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Every Member Get A Member! 


We haven't reached our goal in this year’s membership campaign. 





WE NEED YOUR HELP! 





NOW ! 
GET A NEW MEMBER TODAY! 
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P of A 


History 


Part Il 
Peg Blickle 


Puppets and puppeteers have 
helped fight wars since 1860, so nat- 
urally they became involved in World 
War II. They helped keep the morale 
of the soldiers high in camps and USO 
clubs. Many puppeteers drafted into 
the army carried on their puppet ac- 
tivities under the most adverse con- 
ditions, and the war-time issues of 
the Grapevines are full of news from 
them. 

Other puppeteers at home, however, 
were very discouraged with the short- 
ages of materials — especially metals 
and plastic wood — as well as travel 
curtailment. 

Naturally these circumstances had 
their effect on the P of A, but Marjorie 
Batchelder, editor of the Grapevine, 
and Lem Wiliams, President of P of 
A (June 1943—June 1945), doubled 
their efforts to compensate for the 
loss of the annual festivals. A great 
deal of activity was carried on 
through the mails; the Grapevine add- 
ed more chatty bits of news both for- 
eign and domestic. Suggestions and 
complete reports from the regional 
meetings took on new importance. 

One of the most successful wartime 
regional festivals was held at Spring- 
field, Illinois, July 11, 12, 1942, 
planned and executed by Romain 
Proctor and his family. Midwestern 
meetings were held thereafter each 
year, 1943, in Aurora, Illinois, and 
1944 and 1945 in Chicago. They were 
conducted in the traditional festival 
pattern with puppet shows, workshops 
and exhibits. In Chicago an auction 
was initiated with the proceeds don- 
ated to the P of A’s dwindling treas- 
ury. Not only was this financial aid 
offered, but also much important busi- 


ness for the parent organization was 
carried out. 

Actually it was only through these 
and other regional meetings as well 
as the publications committee that 
the P of A was able to struggle 
through these critical years. 

In conjunction with the P of A the 
1944 midwestern regional group voted 
to support the following: 

1. To send out a questionnaire for 
suggestions to improve the status of 
the P of A. 

2. To promote a P of A member- 
ship campaign hoping to reach the 
financial goal of $1,000 in membership 
dues. 

3. To maintain the present Year- 
book and Grapevine supported by ad- 
ditional pamphlets and bulletins. 

4. To establish a program to aid 
teachers. 

5. To further promote the already 
friendly relationship with the Latin 
American puppeteers. 

6. To pledge support in seeking and 
building a permanent puppet center. 

Unlike many resolutions which re- 
main only as ideals, these became re- 
alities over a gradual period of years. 

Eventually Vivian Michael was able 
to summarize the results of the ques- 
tionnaire which suggested that: more 
local organizations were needed; more 
exhibits would create wider interests; 
the national festival should be held 
annually as soon as conditions per- 
mitted; there was a need for a P of A 
booking agency to recommend shows 
to schools and colleges; the interna- 
tional relationship program should be 
extended; puppetry should be publi- 
cized; puppetry standards should be 
raised; P of A should be a source of 












technical information and an advisor 
on the use of materials; therapeutic 
values of puppetry should be em- 
phasized; a need for plays was ex- 
pressed; requests for various techni- 
cal pamphlets were made. 

By October 1944, the membership of 
P of A was a 158. By the end of the 
year membership had climbed to 245 
making the receipts from dues $845. 
With some publication patrons (mem- 
bers who had agreed to donate small 
sums of money to help defray publi- 
cation costs) auction money from the 
Chicago meeting and the money 
brought in from the pamphlets, the 
P of A realized their goal of $1,000. 

The P of A continued the Yearbook 
until 1948 and the Grapevine until 
1949. Bulletins and pamplets were 
added at various intervals and made 
available for membership and to those 
interested. 

A traveling exhibit was built into a 
case which could be opened like a 
screen. It contained several kinds of 
hand and rod puppets plus a new 
kind (combination hand-rod puppet 
designed by Gayle Michael); working 
drawings; a graded list of the most 
suitable puppet types for use at var- 
ious age levels. Included also was a 
fully illustrated booklet on the his- 
tory, construction, staging, and cos- 
tuming of these types of puppets. 
This was in constant use as an educa- 
tional feature for two years when it 
was called in for reconditioning. 

To carry out their resolution for the 
support of inter American activities, 
one of the organization’s first acts was 
to help sponsor in 1944 Robert Lago 
and Lola Queto sent to the United 
States by the Mexican Ministry of Ed- 
ucation with their show and represen- 
tative group of puppets, sets and pho- 
tographs. The Mexican puppeteers 
were first to appear in St. Louis un- 
der the auspices of the St. Louis Pup- 
petry Guild, another active regional 
group, and from .there, they were to 
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travel through out United States giv- 
ing their puppet shows and studying 
the puppets in this country. The gen- 
eral reaction to them and their shows 
was that these were the kinds of good 
will ambassadors that should be sent 
out by the governments. 

The first inter-American puppet ex- 
hibit with 500 matted photographs, 
etchings and drawings illustrating the 
work of Teatre de Nahual, Mexico 
City, was contributed as a temporary 
loan from Lago, and under the aus- 
pices of the P of A was made avail- 
able for exhibition. 

Last, the P of A had pledged its 
support in trying to find a permanent 
puppet center. Actually many muse- 
ums and art galleries were approached 
before the Detroit Museum was cho- 
sen.- This was a logical selection since 
the nucleus of the center was to be 
built around Paul McPharlin’s fine 
collection donated by his father and 
his wife. From this collection (to 
which other puppets have been and 
will be added), it was planned to send 
a traveling exhibit, the first one be- 
ing sent out in October 1953. 

In 1954 Herbert Sheffel, New York 
City, became president. On Septem- 
ber 15 at Murray Hill Hotel twenty- 
seven people from around the New 
York area met to discuss the puppe- 
teers’ problems. Naturally the ques- 
tion of an annual festival was upper- 
most in their minds. Since several 
Quaker Village puppeteers were 
there, it was suggested that they have 
charge of the festival, but they felt 
that the group was too small to handle 
a national festival. Rufus Rose sug- 
gested that the festival might be held 
at Waterford, Connecticut. The idea 
of having a permanent festival loca- 
tion was also discussed. For the first 
time in history there was a discussion 
of TV and whether it would be a 
good medium for puppets. 

Although the group could take no 
official action, their discussion led to 
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the festival’s being held at Waterford, 
Connecticut. 


June 27 through 30, 1946 — Waterford, 
Connecticut 


This was the first puppet conven- 
tion in four years. It was held for 
the most part in the Rufus Rose thea- 
ter. Although the crowd attending 
was not large, it was enthusiastic and 
happy. The war had not changed 
the festival patterns. Productions 
were presented by Milovsoroff, “The 
Crow and the Fox,” the Kingsland 
Marionettes, “Robin Hood;”’ Walter 
Wilkinson, “The Peep Show;” Rufus 
and Margo Rose, “Rip Van Winkle;” 
Martin and Olga Stevens, “The Pas- 
sion Play.” Variety acts and some 
USO Club shows were included as 
well as a grade school performance 
of “Jack and the Bean Stalk.” Sand- 
wiched between the shows were the 
speeches, puppet clinics, and the mo- 
vies — also the good times. 


1947 Festival — St. Louis, Missouri 


Under the next presidentship, Ro- 
main Proctor planned and held the 
St. Louis Festival with the aid of the 
St. Louis Guild. 

The first evening was highlighted 
by a production of variety acts fol- 
lowed by two full days of plays, talks, 
and clinics. Included in the plays 
were shows from three Junior 
Leagues. The Junior league of Amer- 
ica was showing great interest in the 
P of A and became in the years to 
come a very active supporter of the 
organization and participated in all of 
the festivals. “Blondie Presents,” 
was given by Birmingham, Alabama, 
League; “Rumplestiltskin,” Oklahoma 
League; “Nestor, the Talking Horse,” 
Hartford, Connecticut League. Milov- 
soroff presented “The Crow and the 
Fox,” and “Grandma and her Little 
Grey Goat;” Marjorie Batchelder gaye 
“Baba Yaga;” the Stevens’ “This Fun- 
ny World” was presented by Richard 


Myers and Eunice Smith. This was 
followed by Burr Tillstrom’s “St. 
George and the Dragon.” An even- 
ing’s entertainment from St. Louis 
groups completed the festival. 

It was in 1947 that Marjorie Batch- 
elder relinquished her very efficient 
editorship of the Grapevine and 
turned it over to the St. Louis Guild 
who agreed to publish it for two 
years beginning with the April-May 
edition, 1947. 


1948 — Oklahoma City 


Jean Starr Wiksell, who was pup- 
petry advisor to the Junior League 
of America, became the 1948 Presi- 
dent. Under her guidance and with 
the cooperation of the Oklahoma 
City Junior League the P of A moved 
West for its festival. 

The Wallace puppeteers opened the 
shows with “Kitty Kat” followed by 
a production from “El Nahual” by 
Queto and Lago. Ed Johnson pre- 
sented “Wonder Mountain;” the Tat- 
termanns, “The Glowing Bird.” The 
Proctors repeated “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” the Stevens, “Macbeth” and 
“Taming of the Shrew.” The Roses 
gave “Pinnochio” and “Marionette 
Review.” The juniors added their bit 
with the puppet shows, “Punch” by 
Mimi Proctor and “Princess Morning” 
by Jimmy Rose. The Junior Leagues 
contributed “Red Feathers Counter 
Attack,” Great Falls, Montana; “Va- 
riety Acts,” Washington, D. C.; and 
“Willie Presents,” Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 


1949 — Detroit, Michigan 


Ed Johnson of Detroit, Michigan, 
was voted the president for 1949. 
With the job went the responsibility 
of overseeing the Festival to be held 
in that city. George Latshaw took 
over the Grapevine editorship which 
had been voted the only P of A pub- 
lication to be included with the mem- 

(Continued on page 25) 








Architectural Inspiration 


Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin 
(See Puppet Parade for illustrations) 


In the puppet theatre an architec- 
tural stage is ofter useful, impressive, 
and fun to build. It can be designed 
for special period productions or made 
flexible enough to include a wide 
variety of activities. Such stages are 
generally more or less plastic in form, 
with several playing areas adapted 
for use with more than one kind of 
puppet: They are often of the open- 
proscenium type. In principle they 
lend themselves to simplified or 
stylized rather than realistic scenery, 
with the locale suggested by a few 
well-chosen properties, set-pieces, or 
bits of painted scenery. 

Stages can be constructed to ap- 
proximate historical types such as the 
Elizabethan theatre used in the Tat- 
terman Marionettes production of 
“The Taming of the Shrew” (PUP- 
PETRY 1936, p. 50). Medieval archi- 
tecture has inspired a number of 
architectural stages: William 
Simmonds in England built an open- 
proscenium hand-puppet castle with 
four playing levels in addition to 
several windows out of which puppets 
could observe knightly forays (PUP- 
PETRY 1941, p. 29). In my production 
of Macterlinck’s “The Death of Tin- 
tagiles” all the scenes were played in 
different parts of a massive architec- 
tural stage inspired by dark, dank 
medieval castles (PUPPETRY 1937, 
pp. 14-15). Martin and Olga Stevens 
performed “Macbeth” and “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew” with rod-puppets, 
shadows, and hand-puppets on an 
open proscenium stage which suggests 
the crenellated battlements of the 
Middle Ages. 

The church-like stages (szopki) 
used in Polish nativity plays are de- 
rived from architecture (PUPPETRY 


1942-43, p. 62), while Russian domes 
and Moorish arches set the style for 
the hand-puppet stage for Otto and 
Caroline Kunze’s production of “The 
Trip Around the World” (PUPPETRY 
1937, p. 47). The New York Federal 
Theatre planned a production of 
Capek’s “R.U.R.” using a stage com- 
posed of mobile units in the modern 
architectural mode which would ac- 
commodate string-, hand- and rod- 
puppets (PUPPETRY 1937, p. 60). 

Old city gates such as London’s 
Mooregate, Cripplegate, Newgate, 
Ludgate and Bridgegate offer prac- 
tically ready made designs for archi- 
tectural puppet stages. The open- 
proscenium stage derived from 
Bishop’s Gate can be built as a port- 
able or permanent set-up. The cen- 
ter arch can be used as a higher 
playing level than the downstage 
ledge, or closed with a series of back- 
drops to suggest the locale of the 
action. In this space a shadow screen 
can also be used. The windows over 
the side entrances provide other play- 
ing areas; to use them the entrances 
would have to be curtained or pro- 
vided with doors which could be 
closed. Curtains or flats should be 
placed on either side of the “facade” 
to mask backstage operations. As 
many backdrops as desired can be 
used. Puppets awaiting their turn 
can be set on the back support. Be- 
tween this and the “facade” cross 
supports can be used for holding 
trees, small flats or other scenery to 
be viewed through the center arch. 
Furniture can be fastened in the slots 
of the ledges by mounting it. on a 
piece of plywood and securing this 
base with a bolt and wing-nut (see 
detail below drawing). 
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With the various light sources, 
adequate illumination can be provid- 
ed. The spots behind the projecting 
“pediment” will light the entrances, 
center arch and part of the playing 
space between the front ledge and 
the “facade.” Focusing spot light 
bulbs placed at the end of curved 
pipes on either side will give 
general illumination to the down- 
stage areas, which can be further 
brightened by footlights. If needed, 
strip lights could be placed just in- 
side the entrances, and spots set 
inside the “facade” to light the space 
back of the center arch. 

The design of “Punch’s Place” is 
planned for a permanent set-up for 
school, museum, or home. A ten-foot 
ceiling would be necessary to allow 
head room for marionette operators, 
and yet provide a high enough pros- 
cenium for working puppets from 
below. This is a_ floor-to-ceiling 
structure, with the proscenium open- 
ing and upper doors cut in the wall 
(if the backstage area is in another 
room), or the whole thing constructed 
of canvas-covered flats or beaver- 
board to- partition off the theatre 
area. In such a design there are many 
opportunities for gay decorations: the 
roll curtain could have portraits of 


the favorite characters in one’s puppet 
troupe or, as in our illustration, pop- 
ular national heroes such as Punch, 
Guignol, Kasparek, and Petroushka 
(from a drawing by Ivo Puhonny). 
The theatre insignia could appear in 
the cartouche above. Various niches, 
cupboards, bookshelves could be pro- 
vided in the projecting sections. A 
roll-up screen set above the proscen- 
ium would be handy for movie or 
Kodachrome slide projection. 

The stage floor (B) should be 
hinged to fold up against the leaning 
rail (C), allowing the space to be 
used upon occasion for hand- or rod- 
puppets. If marionettes and types 
worked from below are to be used in 
the same production, trap doors in 
the floor could be used, or the whole 
bridge unit moved back twelve inches 
from the ledge (E). The entire bridge 
assembly could be made to fold up 
and be stored when not in use. 

A stage such as this would be par- 
ticularly useful in educational work, 
for experiments with all kinds of pup- 
pets could be conducted. And the 
puppet theatre would be an integral 
part of the art room, forming a focal 
point, and offering opportunities for 
decoration and exhibition. 


Huckstering with Puppets 


Betty Percy 


Puppetry is no longer a novelty, 
and it is not on a firm footing in 
advertising. Some advertisers refuse 
to talk with us at all; with others 
there is sales resistance to overcome 
because of floating, sagging, jittering 
puppets they’ve seen on television 
and films. 

It is not easy, or always possible, 
to make a living with puppets. Very 
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few puppeteers make a go of it with- 
out some other source of income, and 
when it comes to puppets in adver- 
tising alone, the number of people 
earning a living is probably four or 
less. When television gets settled 
down, and enough good puppets have 
made people feel better about them, 
this number may be increased, but it 
can never be very large. 








Nevertheless, puppeteers are inter- 
ested in this commercial work, and if 
you are one of these, the very best 
place to begin your activity is right 
where you are. 

Wherever one lives, there are, with- 
in a radius of a hundred miles, many 
people who spend money on adver- 
tising. Roughly, they come in three 
groups: the manufacturers, the adver- 
tising agencies and the producers. 
For them you may play trade shows 
and fairs, conventions, department 
stores, street festivals and live tele- 
vision shows. You may also make 
commercial films for television, deal- 
ers and salesmen’s meetings, church 
and school groups. 

Who hires you? 

Well, the manufacturer says he 
doesn’t - he leaves that to his adver- 
tising agency. The ad agency man 
says he doesn’t choose talent - he 
leaves it up to the producer. And, 
the production executive says he has 
no authority to hire you - that’s 
always done by the ad agency. 

The truth seems to be that none 
of them like to take time to interview 
talent, or to take the responsibility 
for using something unknown. But, 
once any one of them sees some talent 
he thinks could be used for an idea 
he knows is in process he will recom- 
mend it to the others, and the choos-. 
ing is done by all three with the final 
and clinching nod coming from the 
manufacturer. 

It is not easy to describe the func- 
tions of these three groups, because 
their work can overlap to a most con- 
fusing degree. The manufacturer has 
an Advertising Department. This 
can be one man or twenty. This de- 
partment has the say-so as to how the 
advertising budget is to be spent. It 
has the final decision on every pro- 
motion. Generally, the only time a 


puppeteer deals solely with this office 
is for a trade show or the like which 
will take place in or near the home 
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town of the company. At such times, 
we usually write the script after a 
conference with the advertising man- 
ager, in which we find out what he 
wants dramatized. This type of show 
does not pay well, but the experience 
and contacts are invaluable. When 
the promotions are of longer duration 
and larger scope, they are turned over 
to the advertising agency currently 
being used by the manufacturer. 
This is where the money goes! 

The ad agency is equipped to plan 
and execute a campaign from begin- 
ning to end. This means that your 
script may be completed before you 
are called in. But, not always. 
Sometimes they are in need of an 
idea - sometimes they feel that they 
can write a better script if they work 
with the puppeteer, and it can happen 
that they ask the puppeteer to do the 
writing. We are always pleased to 
submit an outline and a sketch or 
two of the puppets we’ll use. From 
this point on, we are under commis- 
sion to do the job, and we submit an 
itemized accounting of our charges, 
so that if work is ever stopped before 
the show is completed we are paid 
for what we have done. 

It isn’t always possible to do a 
puppet show exactly as you would 
choose to. However, an ad man is 
imaginative, and if you have a good 
point he can see it easily. It’s well 
to be flexible - you can learn much 
from him. 

Almost any television show that you 
will do will come out of this office, 
and rehearsals will probably be held 
in the studio of the agency. We have 
never written a television script - that 
is a speciality in its own right, and 
is handled by people who write them 
all the time. We may furnish ideas, 
however. 

If the manufacturer is a large one, 
so that promotions for him are num- 
erous and detailed, the ad agency man 
must have help, and he takes his 
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problem to the “package” producer. 

This producer may write the script, 
but probably not, because his services 
to his client come under the heading 
of “doing,” rather than that of 
“writing.” His place of operation is 
a studio. It can contain a carpentry 
shop for props and sets, rooms full of 
artists and draftsmen, a costume de- 
partment and, of course, a room for 
photography and filming. It may be, 
on the other hand, nothing more than 
one room where he does all of these 
things, but brings in outside talent 
and workmen to do each part of the 
“package.” We have almost never 
done anything other than film work 
through the producer - but you never 
know - we did a live fashion show 
for one! We don’t write a film script 
either - it is probably done by the ad 
agency. The producers are found in 
the Classified Telephone Directory, 
under the heading of Motion Picture 
Producers. 

Of all the means of promotion that 
we have investigated during twenty 
years of puppetry, from our amateur 
days ‘til now (and most especially 
these past few years when we have 
done only this commercial work), we 
have found direct mail to be the most 
effective. Talent agencies can help 
get jobs, but they can’t be depended 
upon for many, so we don’t become 
associated with any one of them. We 
just put them all on the mailing list. 
We send as many pieces as we have 
time to prepare, keeping them simple 
and inexpensive. We always try to 
use a good sketch or picture of a 
puppet and a short message. Adver- 
tising people are busy, and can’t take 
time to read long paragraphs of 
description. 

For our mailing lists we make use 
of the Classified Telephone Directory, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and trade 
papers. Libraries in any good size 
city have lists of advertisers, and they 
are helpful, but are always partly 


out-of-date. You will find that per- 
sonnel changes from month-to-month 
in advertising. Often you are just 
about ready to close a good deal with 
a man, and you ’phone his office to 
find out how things are coming along, 
only to be told he has taken a posi- 
tion with another company on the 
Coast. By the time someone has 
been chosen to take his place, your 
deal has been scrapped, and the only 
work you have to do is to change your 
mailing list again! 

One can never know enough, it 
seems, about this nebulous, unstable 
business called advertising. There 
are trade papers galore, and it’s wise 
to read some of them all the time. 
The conditions and _ circumstances 
change rapidly, but you can partially 
judge your future markets if you 
watch the trend. Visiting trade shows 
is another big help. You should know 
your local exhibit halls so well that 
you can avoid being placed in a 
“dead” corner where there is never 
any traffic. (Every place has one or 
two such!) Watching live presenta- 
tions at trade shows can help you to 
understand how you should write one 
script for a steated audience and a dif- 
ferent one for a strolling audience. 

If you are seriously considering this 
work, it would seem advisable to earn 
your supplementary income at some 
job where you can observe the oper- 
ation of promotions. This is more 
possible than you may believe; there 
are dozens of such opportunities. 
Working in a grocery store, for in- 
stance, puts you in a position where 
it is impossible not to know what is 
happening in food promotions, and 
the manufacturers and processors of 
food spend a very large part of the 
money which goes into advertising. 

The more time you spend among 
promotions, and in thinking and 
reading about them, the easier it is 
to adapt your puppetry to the sales 
points of a product. 





Puppets Old and Puppets New 


Ellen and Romain Proctor 


Old puppets, new puppets, experi- 
mental puppets, traditional puppets — 
we saw hundreds of them in Britain, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and France. We traveled 
light so that we could move with 
greater freedom (we carried one case 
of clothes and two cases of puppets). 
Incidentally, we had no trouble with 
customs, but British emigration in- 
sists on a permit for professional 
work. The tour lasted two months 
and twenty days. This account is too 
brief to give you a picture of the 
warmth, kindness, and friendliness of 
European puppeteers; and the thrill 
of visiting their theatres and seeing 
twenty-eight performances. This is 
just a summary. 

Having been members of the Brit- 
ish Puppet and Model Theater Guild 
for many years and having carried on 
an active correspondence with fellow 
members, we knew that most puppe- 
teers would be playing in August, so 
we chose that month for our visit. 
Gladys and Reg Jason met us at the 
boat train, helped us get established, 
and briefed us on many things 
British. 

Frank and Margaret Worth (and 
their lovely children, Margaret and 
Patrick) gave us our first feast of 
British puppetry. We were their 
house guests; they arranged a meeting 
of the Birmingham Guild; took us to 
Forhill House and to Stratford. For- 
hill House, Remand Home for Boys 
is an institution to which juvenile 
delinquents are brought to attend 
school — not so much to study, as to 
be studied by the highly trained staff. 
This staff studied the background, 
attitudes, capabilities, etc. of the boys 
and makes a detailed report to the 


court, so the judge will have all pos- 
sible information when the children 
are brought to trial. Mr. Worth in- 
troduced hand puppets into the House 
as a method of observing and diag- 
nosing. After Ellen and I did a short 
show for the school, the boys did an 
impromptu show for us. They had 
their puppets enact the story of their 
own experiences; which, in addition 
to giving valuable information to the 
staff, proved to be good, dramatic 
puppetry. 

The Worths took us to Stratford to 
see Muriel and Waldo Lanchester, 
who have a charming Tudor building 
directly across from Shakespeare’s 
birthplace. They have an attractive 
puppet shop (with a comfortable 
apartment upstairs). In nearby Clop- 
ton Road is Mayflower Hall where 
they were doing a “Season,” assisted 
by Mr. Rose. We saw a performance 
which included “Divertisment” (var- 
iety), the “Magic Box,” and the “Un- 
derwater Ballet.” The Lanchesters 
are excellent puppet makers and 
manipulators. They do a flawless 
performance. After the show we had 
tea and a delightful visit with them. 

The Langleys, Freckletons, Mrs. 
Yoated and Messers. Taylor, Pitt, 
Line, Davis, and Baker of the Birm- 
ingham Guild met with us at Worth’s 
home. Ellen and I were fascinated 
with the beautiful manipulation that 
the British do with vertical control- 
lers — especially graceful arm action. 
This evening will long be remembered 
for puppetry and fellowship. 

Frank Worth had no public per- 
formances booked, so he put up his 
hand puppet stage and did his show 
for us. Frank is a grand showman, 
original; he does a quiet, easy-moving 
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performance with much audience 
participation. Incidentally, older 
P-of-Aers will remember Frank 
Worth at the New York Festival. 
Colwyn Bay, in Northern Wales, is 
a popular holiday resort town and 
the Municipal Council, with a sharp 
eye for the tourist trade and superior 
puppetry, built Eric Bramall a theatre. 
We saw three public performances — 
plus a private showing of other plays. 
The program currently playing was: 
Millay, “Two Slatterns and a King,” 
“Handkerchief Ballet,” Ruthenburg’s 
“Gooseberry Mandarin,” and variety 
acts. The ballet was an experimental 
number, almost abstract, well re- 
ceived by all ages. It was interesting 
that both plays were by Americans. 
Eric Bramall is ably assisted by his 
mother. They used taped dialogue 
and music. Their stage {and ample 
back-stage) is housed in a permanent 
building; the auditorium is a natural 
amphitheatre with a tent roof. Eric 


Bramall is a sincere artist, a perfec- 


tionist. Quite by accident, we dis- 
covered Bert Codman, one of the 
Liverpool Codmans — a family who 
have ben doing Punch for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Bert set his 
booth on the Promenade at Colwyn 
Bay showing to the huge holiday 
crowds. We became friends immed- 
iately and he changed his program so 
we could see two different perform- 
ances. Bert Codman does a tradition- 
al Punch show with all the tricks 
done expertly. 

During the shooting war the Brit- 
ish Government encouraged London- 
ers to take their holidays at home, 
and the London County Council spon- 
sored entertainments in many parks. 
This scheme proved so successful that 
the park shows have been continued. 
We saw the Jasons present one pro- 
gram of Punch — with Magic and 
ventriloquism. The response of the 
juvenile audience was enthusiastic. 
We had dinner and an enjoyable visit 
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with the Jason family and friend, 
Rex Diana. 

Our next park show was by the 
Pavey hand puppets, operated by the 
Paveys. Their booth was set up in 
the bandstand and their program con- 
sisted of short turns and variety acts, 
which were enjoyed by a children’s 
audience. As you know, “Tea” is an 
institution, a most happy one, and the 
Paveys invited us to their home for 
tea; then escorted us to our hotel. 
Vera Pavey is Secretary of the British 
Puppet Guild. 

The “Hogarth Puppets” were play- 
ing a season in the parks and we were 
lucky enough to see their outdoor 
repertory. The “Hogarth Puppets” is 
probably the most active British com- 
pany, just back from Australia and 
booked for South Africa in February. 
They have the most popular charac- 
ter on British T.V.: Muffin the Mule; 
they do road shows, and have written 
about a dozen books. They have li- 
censed Muffin to all kinds of business 
and to manufacturers, who produce 
Muffin toys, jewelry, rugs, books, etc. 

At Crystal Palace we saw two dif- 
ferent programs of their tent theatre 
and at Lambert Palace we saw their 
caravan (a large, modern trailer that 
opens up and converts into a marion- 
ette stage). 

For these shows the Bussells do 
fast-moving sure-fire acts; brilliant 
showmanship. Despite all their acti- 
vities the Bussells found time for vis- 
iting Americans. They were not only 
kind to us at their performances, but 
also invited us to spend a Sunday with 
them at their suburban home “The 
Observatory.” Mrs. Lanchester (Wal- 
do and Elsa’s mother), the Stravo- 
dales, Carrs, and Shelldrakes were 
dinner guests. 

Madge and Cecil (Buster) Stravor- 
dale are two of the most charming 
and successful English puppeteers. 
Both are descended from theatrical 

(Continued on page 21) 





PUPPET PARADE 


DARTMOUTH 


There is genuine joy in anticipation. 
Not long ago, it seems, we were look- 
ing forward to the Festivals at beau- 
tiful Western College among the roll- 
ing hills of southern Ohio — then 
with the same eager anticipation we 
thought of our reunion at Louisiana 
State University amid the magnolia 
blossoms, only to be invited from 
there to the Minnesota campus in 
the Hiawatha country .. . each place 
offering its own inducements and at- 
tractions. After each festival we came 
home with a warm feeling for the 
spot and the people who were our 
hosts and hostesses. 


Now we are looking forward to 
beautiful and historic New England 


and Dartmouth College. No campus 
is richer in tradition and history. 
Back in the 1760’s, religious zeal 
and a pioneering spirit spurred a 
Connecticut divine, the Rev. Eleazer 
Wheelock, into moving his Indian 
charity school to a wilderness sight 
closer to the northern tribes. With 
the help of funds raised in England 
he gathered together his family and 
his school books and traveled to Han- 
over, on the east bank of the Connec- 
ticut River, where he proposed to en- 
large his efforts to educate and 
“Christianize” the sons of the pagan 
Indians. This move brought into be- 
ing an entirely new kind of an insti- 
tution, which was granted a royal 
charter by King George III in 1769, 
and named for the second Earl of Dart- 
mouth, one of the schools strongest 
supporters in the mother country. 
This planted the seed of present-day 


(see photo section) 


Dartmouth, one of the nation’s fore- 
most colleges and an institution that 
still preserves the free religious and 
educational spirit of its founder, as 
well as something of his rugged mas- 
culine character. 

The clearing in the forest has grown 
into the present campus, spread over 
175 acres of Hanover plains and com- 
prising some fifty modern buildings 
valued at more than eleven million 
dollars. 

It is on this historic campus that 
the 1954 P of A Festival will be held. 
Basil Milovsoroff as Chairman has 
been busy at work ever since the 
Minneapolis Festival arranging com- 
mittees and completing local arrange- 
ments necessary for a successful Fes- 
tival. Basil is promising many things’ 
“new and different.” It will be one 
Festival you can’t afford to miss. 


FANTASY WITH BILL RYAN 


The two fantastic creatures by Bill 
Ryan should certainly inspire some 
one to get out of the rut of realism 
once in a while and let artistry and 
imagination take over instead. No 
medium in the theater field offe 
wider possibilities for free reign 
both. Realism and the conventio 
character puppet both have a place¢ 
and a legitimate one, in the puppet 
theater, but in all theater, the ne 
play with fresh new characters is 
welcome relief from the monotony ¢ 
repetition. Why not try your ha 
at creating a puppet that is inspi 
entirely by your own imagination . . 
influenced by no one, not even 
Festivals and Institutes. 
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Inspiration 


BOB BAKER 
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Eric Bramall 











“ARCHITECTURAL INSPIRATION 


Passing Fancy 

Open-proscenium stage for all types 
of puppets worked from below, with 
three playing levels, flexible backdrop 
‘and scenery arrangements. Light sour- 
ses are foots, spotlight bulbs on pro- 
ecting pipes, spots hidden behind the 
‘overhanging “pediment,” and trough 


Nights under the upper windows. 
Punch’s Place 
' Elevation and plan for an architec- 
‘ural proscenium stage suitable for 
types of puppets. Niches for the 
exhibition of puppets, sculpture, or 
ics, with a book shelf and cup- 
"board are provided. A is the mario- 
mette bridge, B the stage floor with 
p doors at F,C is the leaning rail, D 
» ladders to bridge, and E the ledge. 


BOB BAKER STAGES 
© Bob Baker stages, in this case de- 


signed for the R.K.O. picture, “Hunt 
the Man Down,” have long been mo- 
dels of ingenuity and efficiency. We 
present these views in contrast to the 
“front” views offered by Marjorie 
McPharlin elsewhere in the Parade. 


ERIC BRAMALL 


Some of us are not as fortunate as 
the Proctors, Frances Meharg and 
Budd Gambee, and others who have 
recently had the opportunity of see- 
ing first hand many of the English 
puppet performances, so we must con- 
tent ourselves with their wonderful 
descriptions and in this case with 
photographs received from the Eric 
Bramall Marionette Theater. 

Above, a familiar scene from the 
well known “Mikado,” and below a 
scene from the production of “Cath- 
erine Parr.” 


PUPPETS OLD AND PUPPETS NEW 


(Continued from page 11) 


‘families and, in addition to their 
“knowledge of show business, Madge is 
@ musician and Buster is a_ skilled 
Mechnician — a superb combination. 
‘They not only do their own popular 
Bhow, but also have a long-term con- 
& to do publicity shows for a 

ndy company. We enjoyed them 
and their clever puppets. 

| Ellen and I spent a pleasant day in 

Festival Gardens visiting Percy 
ss and Bruce Macloud, who do 

Punch and Judy shows in their re- 

®plendent outdoor theatre. Each does 

™@ one-man show. The Punch show, 
their hands, is a fine art. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cook-Hall, of Cam- 
age, showed us the sights of their 
torical and beautiful city, then took 
to their home where we enjoyed a 
cial performance by this gracious 


couple. 

Katherine Drummond, who has 
been our book agent for years, took 
us to the Educational Puppetry Asso- 
ciation School. Here we were inter- 
ested in watching a class (largely 
teachers) making puppets and work- 
ing on production. They performed 
a play for us. 

Mr. A. R. Philpott who conducts 
the E.P.A. School — as well as doing 
his own shows and writing about pup- 
pets — gave us a personally conducted 
tour of the studio, explained his ex- 
cellent method of construction, then 
gave us a performance of his “The 
Magic Tower.” This visit showed us 
another facet of British puppetry. 

We were invited to a meeting of 
the Exhibition Committee of the 
Guild. Their Exhibition is similar to 
our Festival We met in the hall 











where the Exhibition will be held. 
Most of the members brought puppets 
to show us. Here we had a chance 
to visit with the Aidelberrys, Dixons, 
Fletchers, Misses Beals and Marita, 
and Messers. Whanslaw, Shelldrake, 
Carr, Kent, Nicholson, Clark and 
Bolden. Their puppets were beauti- 
fully made and manipulated and the 
evening was a high light of our tour. 

In Edinburgh we visited Miles Lee, 
Olivia Hopkins, and Gerald Morice. 
Miles and Olivia have converted two 
mews into an attractive theatre and 
apartment, where they do a season 
during the Edinburgh Festival. Dur- 
ing the rest of the year they tour 
Scotland and foreign countries. 
Gerald Morice, editor, author, and one 
of the leading authorities on puppetry, 
was presenting his talk “Puppets, Old 
and New” every afternoon at the 
theatre. 

In Britain we contacted several 
puppeteers but were unable to see 
their work: Cyril Beaumont, author 
of PUPPETS AND THE PUPPET 
STAGE; George Speaight, Author of 
JUVENILE DRAMA, Richard James, 
whose puppets were in storage. 

September proved to be a poor time 
to see shows on the Continent, but 
there were plenty of Museums, pup- 
pets and books. Ellen added seven- 
teen items to her Punch and Judy 
collection, and I bought forty-eight 
puppet books. In Holland we pur- 
chased two fine Javanese shadow pup- 
pets. We bought three puppets in 
Germany, three in Italy, and one pup- 
pet head in Switzerland. 

In Paris we saw a performance by 
M. A. Guentleur at the Vrai Guignolet 
on the Champs Elysees. This is an 
old established show: M. Guentleur’s 
great-great-grandfather had a theatre 
on this site in 1818. Despite our lack 
of French, we had no trouble follow- 
ing the play. M. Guentleur is a 
good manipulator giving a show with 
plenty of action. We visited Robert 











Desarthis’ Guignol in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. The theatre is comfortable, 
but the play was slow and wordy and 
the young audience was loud and 
restless. 

We spent an afternoon with Marcel 
Temporal and his son Ariel. M. Tem- 
poral is an architect, author, and con- 
ducts a famous school of puppetry in 
his studio theatre. His sons Ariel and 
Jean have a traveling marionette 
show. Ariel had a large English vo- 
cabulary, and we were able to dis- 
cuss many phases of puppetry teach- 
ing and organization. 

We spent another delightful after- 
noon with Mr. and Mme. Jacques 
Chesnais, who live on the top floor 
of a fine old house on the Rue Ste. 
Germaine. Their puppets have taken 
them over most of the Continent. 
They have the finest private collec- 
tion of puppetry we have seen. As 
you know, Mr. Chesnais has written 
valuable books and articles on 
puppets. 

In addition to puppetry we saw the 
standard sights: art galleries, church- 
es, live theatres, beauty and historical 
spots, up the Rhine by steamer, over 
the Alps, gondolas in Venice, side- 
walk cafes, ancient ruins and friendly 
people everywhere. We are still sur- 
prised and delighted that we were 
able to see so much puppetry in so 
short a time. We will cherish the 
memory of the grand puppeteers 
whom we visited and the high quality 
of their work. 


IN TRIBUTE 


Frau Emma Teschner, widow of the 
famed Richard Teschner, passed away 
at her home in Vienna June 25, 1953, 
at the age of 86 years, after a long 
lingering illness). Emma_  Teschner 
earned a great share in the artistic 
life work of her husband and con- 
tributed greatly to his success. 
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Screening Science-sired Puppets 


Meyer Berger 


(Reprinted through the courtesy of 
the Editor of The New York Times 
and the author, Meyer Berger.) 


In New York City, latter-day wiz- 
ards are at work in a made-over east 
side studio on a color movie of Hum- 
perdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel.” Their 
actors are extraordinary homunculi 
— little people — created by human 
hands, yet endowed with more skillful 
dramatic capabilities than they who 
walk the earth in God’s image. 

The creatures are super-puppets, 
first dreamed of fifteen years ago by 
Producer Michael Myerberg. They 
were born of his dissatisfaction with 
the cartoon characters in the Walt 


Disney “Fantasia,” on which he 
worked. He said musingly, at the 
time, to Leopold Stokowski, “There 


must be a better way to produce this 
type of film; perhaps something with 
puppets that closely resemble hu- 
mans.” 

The more he mulled it, the more he 
came to the idea that the super-puppet 
of his dream should be a product of 
the age. It slowly took shape as a 
near-human compounded of the mir- 
acles that were coming from twentieth 
century laboratories—from the newest 
plastics, from electronic advancement. 

He became feverishly practical over 
the venture. He haunted places where 
chemists, engineers and master tech- 
nicians congregated. He invoked the 
aid of Goodyear Rubber’s resources, 
American Brakeshoe’s, the Davidson 
Chemical Corporation—and his in- 
credible homunculi took shape and 
form. 

Impressive 

They have been before the Myer- 
berg cameras for several months, now, 
and the first rushes justify the impact 


they have made on the few persons 
who have seen them. 

Mr. Myerberg passes his miracles in 
a gray-fronted old assembly hall at 
216 East Second Street between Ave- 
nues B and C where the streets still 
swarm with tenement small-fry, 
where the good hausfrau still does 
her balancing act in the unwashed 
window and gets maximum volume of 
the larynx with which nature en- 
dowed her. 

The rubber plastic that fleshes the 
meticulously accurate metal anatomy 
of the Myerberg puppets is ground, 
boiled, cooled and otherwise processed 
within this East Side studio-factory. 
It looks like human tissue, feels like 
human tissue and acts like human tis- 
sue. It lacks only blood stream and 
a pumping heart to give it dynamic 
balance. 

Peter Ianuzzi, a solemn engineer, 
designs and creates the armatures on 
which the synthetic tissue is molded. 
Armature (metal skeleton) detail is 
carried out with utter fidelity, even to 
the jointing of tiny fingers to toes; 
to permit the flexing of a nose, the 
dimpling of a cheek. 

Gamut of Emotions 

Pre-Atom-Age puppets were re- 
stricted by manipulating strings. The 
Myerberg creatures have magnetic 
soles. They literally stand — and 
walk — on their own feet. They do 
not collapse, but maintain any atti- 
tude required, for any length of time 
—even forever, if that were their 
creator’s notion. 

It is in this point, among others, 
that they surpass the human player. 
The manipulators have utter control 
of each puppet actor’s slightest ges- 
ture, even to the twitch of a lip, the 














wagging of an ear, the barest hint of 
a smile. It goes ’way beyond that, too. 

Jim Summers, chief sculptor, draws 
each sub-human actor and each ani- 
mal that figures in the Humperdinck 
opera. Both he and Mr. Ianuzzi have 
taken motion pictures of humans in 
action and of animals in action so that 
with skills combined they may recreate 
even the slightest movement without 
a jerk. Action in the rushes is fluid. 

The Myerberg sorcerers produce 
movement in two ways, working from 
scripts that look like gigantic balance 
sheets. The sheets provide for 24 
degrees of movement of the puppet 
for each second of film run. Working 
with the full-sized minikin (some- 
times they call them that) the mani- 
pulators get exactly the right shade 
of advanced movement; step aside to 
let the camera take the shot. 

In close-ups, though, the technique 
is different. The technical wizards 
have worked out an electronic con- 
trol panel with twelve dials to oper- 
ate a large-sized puppet head. This 
fearsome gadget, the engineers tell 
you, can produce 800,000 different 
changes of expression in the close-up 
face and any degree of effect can be 
clicked off in seconds. Sneers, laughs, 
eyebrow-liftings, facial twitchings, 
muscle quivering, puffing, blowing, 
lip-pursing — all to exact order, all 
according to script. 

In his reach for perfection, the pro- 
ducer has hit on the idea of using, in 
many instances, manipulators with an 
unusual knowledge of muscular ac- 
tion. The men and women who work 
the puppets through each phase of 
action include ballet dancers. 

The great dance floor where Italian, 
Jewish, Arab and Gypsy weddings were 
held until Mr. Myerberg took over 
Hennington Hall last December, has 
been transformed into a sinister forest 
by the Latvian set designer Evalds 
Dajveskis who created opera back- 
grounds and night club settings in Riga 
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before he came to this country. 
Techniques 

This three-dimensional set, designed 
and built in the studio-factory, fills with 
fantastic shadow under skillful light- 
ing; glows with man-made day break, 
man-made twilight. The Gingerbread 
Cottage and the Broom-Maker’s Cottage 
have been designed breakdown stlye. 
The walls come away for interior shots, 
and the interiors are fantically, yet 
weirdly, three dimensional in the most 
insignificant detail. 

On the master set there are invisible 
trap doors, a manipulator pops up 
through a meadow or a sloping hill, 
then pulls his bit of meadow or hill- 
side down again after each puppet 
adjustment. You’d never know he’d 
been there. The camera shoots, and 
the manipulator pops up for the next 
move. No wires, no strings. The 
puppet, like Little Boy Blue’s toy 
soldier, patiently waits, standing up. 

Mr. Meyerberg has spent not only 
fifteen years, but around $600,000 in 
cash to bring his creatures before his 
special cameras. The minikins,. one- 
third true human size, cost around 
$2,500 each. Even the costuming, done 
with excruciatingly conscientious care 
by Ida Venevicktow, an Austrian lady, 
has been expensive. The tiniest but- 
ton holes are scrupulously hand-sewn. 
The wardrobe for Hansel and Gretel 
would send any little girl into ecstasy. 

The goose, the bears and other ani- 
mals for the opera are made of the 
same pliable materials as the homun- 
culi, and can be put through the same 
physical mutations. Curiously, Mr. 
Myerberg has seen fit to use human- 
type eyes for the animals, animals 
eyes for the mortals in his show. 
On Cue 

Herbert Schaeffer, chief animator, 
and Martin Munkasci, chief photogra- 
pher, watch each shot like fierce-eyed 
hawks. Franz Allers, the conductor, 
has fitted the Humperdinck music 
with the same solicitous care. The 
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dialogue is perfection in its synchroniza- 
tion to lip movement. They figure that 
more than 117,000 single color shots 
will have been taken when the work is 
endéd. The film will run for 78 minu- 
tes. It is marked for Easter release. 
The producer does not see his sub- 
human players as a threat to living 
actors. He pointed out that he will 
still need rich voices for the spoken 
word, talented throats for choral ef- 
fects, human fingers on the violin, the 
piano and all musical instruments. 


Almost all persons who see the hom- 
unculi at work—getting fresh makeup, 
weeping real tears, locking agonized 
fingers under emotional stress—leap at 
Mr. Myerberg with the eager thought: 
“Couldn’t you make a vast fortune by 
just selling these creatures as dolls?” 

He can’t. The flesh on the Myer- 
berg Thumblings is highly toxic. The 
manipulators work with gloves, and no 
chemist has come up yet with a change 
in the scret formula that would make 
these weird puppets less deadly. 


P OF A HISTORY 


Continued from page 5) 


bership dues. The Yearbook was still 
to be published but to be paid for 
separately. Actually it was discon- 
tinued in 1948 with the death of Paul 
McPharlin, the editor. Paul was one 
of the pioneers in organizing the P. of 
A. and in promoting it through his 
various activities and publications. 

During this time, puppeteers were 
full of high hopes for a bright future 
with the growth of TV especially with 
Burr Tillstrom’s phenomenal success 
with Kukla and Ollie. 

“The whole thing is absurd, abso- 
lutely absurd, and that’s what makes 
it so wonderful.” For the third con- 
secutive year, these words from Alice 
in Wonderland top the Festival Pup- 
pet Programs. Anyone watching the 
enchanting productions would agree 
with the quotation. The Detroit pro- 
gram featured such productions as: 
“The Magic Cantaro,” the Detroit 
Puppeteers Guild; floor show acts; 
“How the Chipmunk Got His Stripes,” 
by Spece Gilmore; “The Little Hump- 
backed Horse,” Meredith Marionettes; 


“Little Red Riding Hood,” by the 
Proctors; “The Stranger,” Hartford, 
Connecticut Junior League; Steven’s 


“Joan of Arc,” and Rufus Rose’ “The 
Mouse in Noah’s Ark.” Mimi Proc- 
tor and Jimmy Rose repeated their 
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Oklahoma City shows. 

During the summer of 1949 George 
Latshaw became the first editor of 
the PUPPETRY JOURNAL (a bi- 
monthly) which took the place of the 
GRAPEVINE. In June 1950 Vivian 
Michael and Peg Blickle took it over 
as editor and associate editor and 
have continued with the publication 
to the present date. 


1950 — Western College, Oxford, Ohio 


With an all-time high membership 
of over 600 representing 46 states and 
5 foreign countries, the puppeteers 
felt that they had outgrown hotefr 
accommodations. Under the able 
leadership of their new president, 
William Duncan, head of the Theater 
Department of Western College at 
Oxford, Ohio, the 1950 Festival con- 
vened on that college campus of some 
200-acres. This was an ideal spot for 
puppeteers with 275 attending the fes- 
tival housed in the college dormitor- 
ies and fed in the dormitory dining 
room. There was a little theatre 
available, plenty of exhibit space for 
an elaborately staged exhibit of rare 
historical and modern puppets of all 
types, materials, books. and photo- 
graphs. There were plenty of pleas- 
ant classrooms and a workshop where 
the clinics could be held plus several 











auditoriums for speeches and movies. 

To. immediately follow the festival 
was an 8-day Institute inaugurated 
for those who might be interested in 
learning the art of puppetry. The 
facultry consisted of Rufus and Margo 
Rose, Martin and Olga Stevens, Vivian 
Michael and William Duncan. This 
Institute proved to be so popular that 
it remains on the agenda to the pres- 
ent date. 

The first public performance was a 
group of shows: “Punch and Judy,” 
Mary Williams; “Show on Strings” by 
John Shirley; “The Funny Little 
People,” the Stevens, and the “Danc- 
ing Marionettes,” deGraffenried List. 
Following these were “Hansel and 
Gretel,” Oklahoma City Junior 
League; “The Magic Potion,” Dick 
Myers; “Rip Van Winkle,” the Roses; 
“Circus Chipmunks,” Junior League, 
Hartford, Connecticut; “Variety Mar- 
ionettes,” Joe Owens; “The Pup- 
petown Players,” Dorothy Gleason; 
“The Fox and the Rabbit” and “The 
Golden Fish,” Basil Milovsoroff, and 
Pauline Benton’s Red Gate. Players 
with “The White Snake Lady” and 
“The: Moon Lantern.” Lectures, work- 
shops, demonstrations, movies and a 
Salute to P of A from Burr Tillstrom 
over NBC-TV were included. 


1951 — Western College 


So’ successful was the 1950 festival 
at Western that the membership voted 
to have it at the college again in 1951. 
A permanent executive office was 
established here and William Duncan 
became the first executive secretary, 
appointed for a term of three years. 
There had been a great deal of dis- 
cussion on the feasibility of adopting 
Western College as a permanent pup- 
pet center where all festivals could 
be held, a central office could be 
established, and exhibit cases could 
be stored. Although many of the 
advantages were obvious, there was 
a natural opposition to holding the 


festival in one section of the country 
every year. 

George Latshaw, the President, 
planned the 1951 program along the 
lines of the 1950 program with talks 
concentrated on Showmanship, dem- 
onstration lectures, consultation per- 
iods and shows. The first show was 
made up of a series of acts by Sally 
Sellers, Marion Mayers, Dick Weston 
and Eddie O’Connor, Harry Habata, 
the Gordon Sisters, Ruth Hill, and 
John Shirley. Following this variety 
show were “The Magic Sneeze,” New 
Orleans Junior League and “Princess 
Morning,” Jimmy Rose; “The Ant and 
The Grasshopper,” Rufus Rose; “Pan- 
dora’s Box,” Spence Gilmore and “The 
Crucifixtion” by Jacoby’s Marionettes; 
“The Magic Light,” Ed Johnson; and 
“Macbeth and The Taming of the 
Shrew” by the Stevens. 

Jean Wiksell was again elected 
President for 1952, and a new consti- 
tution drawn up by Wesley Wiksell 
was adopted. 


1952 — Louisiana State University 


The pass word of this Festival held 
at Louisiana State University at Baton 
Rouge, was Lagniappe, an old South- 
ern French expression meaning “a 
little bit extra.” Actually the Festi- 
val offered a great deal extra to those 
who attended it. Besides the demon- 
strations, lectures, movies, consulta- 
tion periods, and social life it offered 
a varied production schedule. The 
first night “Varieties” by John Shir- 
ley and “Legend of Lightning” by 
Tatterman Marionettes; the next day, 
“Wolf, Wolf, and Puppet Varieties,” 
Gilmore puppets and “Briar Rose,” 
Marjorie Shanafelt Shadows followed 
by “Punch and Judy,” George Larsen; 
“Sleeping Beauty and Varieties” by 
the Proctors; “Stars on Strings,” 
Frank Paris; “Nestor and the Alliga- 
tor,” New Orleans Junior League; 
“Varieties,” Marjorie Shanafelt; and 
from “El Nahual,” “La Cucarachita,” 
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“Mondinga” and “Folas Dance,” 
Roberto Lago; “The Nativity,” the 
Stevens; “The Valiant Little Tailor,” 
Lesselli Marionettes, and “Wizard in 
the Wall,” George Latshaw. “Snow 
White and Varieties” by Rufus Roses 
completed the program. 

It was voted by the Council to raise 
the membership dues for the coming 
year, January 1, 1953, Class A — $4.50, 
Class J — $3.00, Class G — $7.50. 
1953 — University of Minnesota 

Alfred Wallace was President and 
the Festival moved to University of 
Minnesota, under the auspices of the 
Lem Williams, John Shirley and the 
Twin City Puppetry Guild. Follow- 
ing the pattern of previous Festivals, 





295 East Buchtel 


Nothing like a little detective work 
to throw light on a mystery. From 
Boston’s Benjamin Blake comes a 
follow-up on the anonymous puppets 
at the Lido in Paris. The group is 
called Puppet Pantomime Theatre. 
They use marionettes and specialize 
in short, simple, often poignant, sket- 
ches — all in mime — with practi- 
cally no scenery and a minimum of 
props. The sensation they have cre- 
ated is due, in part, to the simplified 
gesture and movement, and possibly 
to the shock endings and cruel char- 
acterizations. Mr. Blake writes, “In 
one mime, a_ fragile-looking little 
clown blows up a balloon and proudly 
shows it to a gross, cigar-smoking 
man reading a newspaper. The man, 
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Avenue - 


they presented Lewis Parson’s “One 
Eye, Two Eye, Three Eye,” Marjorie 
Shanafelt’s “Puppets Go to Sunday 
School,” and Joe Owens Trick Marion- 
ettes; and Basil Milovsoroff’s “Sin- 
bad’s Eighth Voyage,” the first day. 
In the next three days they presented 
a group of Junior League shows and 
George Larsen’s “Punch and Judy” 
show, a variety show, “Rumpelstils- 
kin” by the Proctors, and “Pinnochio” 
by the Colemans. , 

Barbara Admundson replaced 
William Duncan as Executive Secre- 
tary and Joe Owens became President 
with the 1954 festival to be held at 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 


INES 
ame 
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annoyed, bursts the balloon with his 
lighted cigar and resumes reading. 
The clown makes several pitiful 
attempts to blow up the ruined bal- 
loon. He looks at it puzzled and 
tries again, then sobs silently. Many 
people brooded about this ending. 
They didn’t like it, but went to see 
it again and again. Eh, c’est la vie, 
Guignol! Also for the anonymous 
file is the TIME report that Dr. Alfred 
Kinsey interviewed a puppeteer for 
his volume “Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female.” We do not expect 
a follow-up on that. 

CROSS COUNTRY. The Turnabout 
Theatre (Yale Puppeteers) played 
“Gullible’s Travels” at Nashville, 
Tenn. The marionette musical deals 














with a tax-collector who couldn’t col- 
lect taxes because he believed all 


excuses. Dave Price reports the 
audience especially enjoyed the snap- 
Py songs, and he was impressed with 
the stage — everything from rollers 
to a double bridge. Turnabout moved 
on to shows at Lansing, Mich., Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music and Chicago 
(3-a-day, Nov. 26-29). Rod Young 
stopped to see the Red Gate Shadow 
Players (Pauline Benton and Arvo 
Wirta) in New York, before they left 
on tour to the West Coast, which will 
be their new home. He was extreme- 
ty enthusiastic about their new-boldly 
designed shadows for American 
Indian legends. The Red Gate Play- 
ers presented three shows of “Moon 
Lantern” at the Akron Art Institute, 
Oct. 2 and 3, as part of the museum’s 
policy of more elaborate programs 
this year. On October 9 and 10, they 
were sponsored by the Children’s 
Museum of Indianapolis with “The 
White Snake Lady” for adults and 
“The Eagle of the Pueblos” and “La 
Cucuracha’s Serenade” for children. 

Lea and Gia Wallace island hopping 
in the Bahamas with their dance and 
puppet revue for an armed forces 
tour. Salzburg Marionettes returned 
to this country for their third season 
in major cities. They will appear at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Dec. 
25, 26 with “Magic Flute,” “The 
Wizard of Oz,” and “Don Giovanni.” 
The Puppet Playhouse of Augusta, Ga. 
began its second year on the road 
Oct. 3 at Winthrop College. Mem- 
bers of the company are Yvonne 
Somers, Jerry Carroll, Charles Hard- 
man and Bryan Balfour. 

November 2, Jean Starr Wiksell 
began her Junior League itinerary 
with a stop in Dallas, Texas where 
Harriet Weber is chairman. They are 
doing their first full-length puppet 
show (good looking puppets) of Nes- 
tor, the You Know Who. Then on 
to Oklahoma City, where Chairman 
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Suzan Prime is launching an original 
version of “The Magic Beans.” And 
still onward to help Sarah Scheu, 
chairman of the Jacksonville, Fla. 
group with “Freddie, the Frustrated 
Firefly” (who seems reluctant to take 
to the road). In October, Alfred Wal- 
lace began his flight around the coun- 
try to League groups in Wheeling, 
Indianapolis, Wichita, Seattle, Lan- 
caster, Charleston, West Va., Moustrap 
(the Stevens League) and Brooklyn. 
And now that it is nearing Christmas 
reminds us that you can play Santa 
Claus to puppet enthusiasts of your 
acquaintance with a P of A member- 
ship for Christmas. You'll be giving 
six issues of the Journal, an invitation 
to the Dartmouth Festival, and stimu- 
lating contacts with puppeteers the 
country over. 

CHANNEL PANEL. Did you catch 
Cleveland’s Cy Kelly on Bob Hope’s 


opening show from that city, October . 


20. A “kindly-beg-our-pardon” to 
Barbara Amundson who is assistant 
program director of WILS-TV in 
Lansing. The Bil Baird Show (CBS) 
bowed off Oct. 22 with a reprise of 
one of our favorite numbers - two 
little nobody characters dancing with 
passionate abandon to Peggy Lee’s 
recording “Lover.” The Groucho 
Marx commercials on TV and in the 
papers have a marionette caricature 
of the star. Perfectly natural to see 
Beulah Witch streaking across the 
Hallowe’en cover of TV Guide, with 
Kuk and Ollie watching. Beulah’s 
own story on the inside. TV Stage, 
a new magazine, lavished two stories 
on puppets in their first issue. Kuk 
& Ollie, and Howdy Doody. The lat- 
ter story carried quite a bit about 
string pullers Rufus Rose, Lee Carny 
and Alan Swift, as well as the whole 
Rose family. It was from the typewriter 
of Elsie Smith. Wolo and his unique 
one-man hand puppet show is on TV 
for Red Goose Shooes from the Coast. 
- THE PALACE. Time was, when 
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“playing the Palace” in New York 
was akin to sainthood for a vaude act. 
Those heavenly days are gone, but 
it’s still big time, and lately puppet 
acts have been featured on the bill 
with regularity. Lea Wallace played 
her solo hand-puppet act there... 
at the end of August. The following 
bill debuted Simpson’s Humanettes, 
which Billboard applauded for its 
originality and imagination. British- 
ers Carl and Faith Simpson do the 
novelty. And with the two-a-day 
Betty Hutton revue, Bil and Cora 
Baird ran through their specialities 
... doing their finale bit without 
masking. Martin Bros. Marionettes 
did a three day fill-in at Radio City 
Music Hall and wowed the audience 
with their open stage presentation. 
SPICE O’ LIFE. Vaughn Monroe has 
a record titled “Marionette” and Fran 
Warren warbles one called “Puppet 
on a String.” Johnny Houghmaster, 
recently hospitalized, is sending out 
a revival of the hand puppet Electri- 
cal show which he and Helen Joseph 
produced some years back. Attention, 
Detroit! Alice Fox has many folders- 
clippings-programs of puppet histori- 
cal interest which she would turn 
over to some interested place. For 
the museum? Herb Scheffel’s art 
livening the ads for Lane Bryant and 
Arnold Constable’s in the N. Y. pa- 
pers. Ft. Worth TV star Dean Ray- 
mond and his wife (and crew) Norma 
won the trophy for the Sea Gull 
championship in their sailing club - 
and also the Mueller trophy for a 
special day of sailing unfamiliar boats. 
Victory at sea. Ascanio Spolidoro hit 
the jackpot when he guested on WOR 
radio program “Wonderful City.” The 
director of the Marionette Theatre for 
the Department of Parks was award- 
ed a trip to Italy to visit marionette 
theatres there, and received a raft of 
supplies for his theatre project. Rod 
Young, lately of the U. S: Army, 
stepped right into a job with Suzari 
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Marionettes doing a window show at 
Gimbel’s in Pittsburgh for the pre- 
Christmas run. His father is the new 
President of Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio. After a brief absence, Don 
Sahlin is working on the Myerburg 
3-D “H & G” again. Martin Stevens 
broke his toe - twice. Ouch! Dick 
Myers, sound engineer for Olympus 
Film Productions was pictured in the 
Cincinnati Post on location for a 
Community Chest Film. George Pal, 
ex-stop-action puppet producer, has 
incorporated some weird puppets of 
sorts in his latest science fiction film 
of H. G. Wells “War of the Worlds.” 
Kent and Louise More are the happy 
parents of a baby boy, Gregory Paul, 
born August 24. Paul Entrikin made 
a set of very handsome puppets for 
the Baton Rouge Junior Service 
League’s version of “The Magic 
Sneeze” (as adapted by the New Or- 
leans Jr. League group which played 
it at the °51 Festival at Oxford). 
Kathy Piper did a show to promote 
a candidate for Queen of the Home 
Coming at her school in Superior, 
Wisconsin, and her girl won. Never 
underestimate the power of a... 
puppet! George and Virginia Austin 
Curtis have written Finis to the manu- 
facture of their handsome puppets 
(Clippo, Polly Pigtails, etc.) and are 
now living a less hectic life in West- 
port, Connecticut. The gala opening 
of Loeser’s Long Island store was cel- 
ebrated with a gay, nonsense puppet 
show by Otto Kunze. The kids were 
treated to five showings of “Magic 
Box.” Jim Menke, now a freshman 
drama major at Loyola U. in Chicago 
took his variety show “Holiday on 
Strings” to school with him. They 
came in handy for a talk to the Eng- 
lish class, and also in making his tv 
debut. On October 25, Chicago pup- 
peteers appeared on the “Voyage of 
Discovery” show - the Gordon Sisters, 
Marie on designing a puppet, and 
with Mildred, Jim demonstrated con- 





trols. 


Jack Miller on heads, Jim on 
bodies, and Tony Sarg’s sister, Mrs. 


Polak on costumes, as well as intro- . 


ducing the show. 

George Merten of the Education 
Dept. of Ontario, his wife Elizabeth, 
Merten of the Education Dept. of 
Toronto, Ontario, his wife, Elizabeth, 
and her sister Marjorie, who had just 
flown over from Edinburgh, Scotland, 
were week end guests at P of A Presi- 
dent Joe Owens’ home. Colonel and 
Ruth Poppenburg joined them for an 
evening, and they talked puppets and 
Festivals until all hours. Joe is also 
Gramp—Little Joe and Marcia Owens 
had a son, Stephen Hornsby. 

THE MAG BAG. Jero Magon, 
Puppetry Editor of Players Magazine 
alerts us to two articles in recent 
issues. Martin Stevens contributed a 
lively piece to a symposium on 
“Shakespeare into Puppets” in the 
‘October issue, and it was followed by 
a thoughtful bit by Ralph Chesse 
“Shakespeare with Strings.” October 
Better Living devoted quite a picture 
spread to “The Fairy Tale Circuit” - 
about teen-agers Margot and Janet 
Rusch who play birthday parties and 
bazaars in their home town, Mt. Ver- 
non, New York. A step-by-step lay- 
out shows an elementary puppet in 
the making. The October Woman’s 
Day (A & P) Workshop page gives 
directions for a handsome little theatre 
using cardboard cut-out figures moved 
by magnets. “The Ancient Art of 
Puppetry” by Martha N. Johnson, 
teacher in the Greensboro, N. C. pub- 
lic schools, briefly described classroom 
procedure for a hand puppet show, 
which culminated in a performance 
over TV station WFMY-TV ... in 
the November Grade Teacher maga- 
zine. An attractive rococo proscen- 
ium frame and puppet stage peek out 
a corner of the Armstrong Temlok ad 
in the November Better Homes and 
‘Gardens. If you have ever sweated 
through the operation of making a 


hand puppet pattern you may be 
interested in the designs illustrated 
in the November McCall’s, a Western 
trio of puppets (desperado, cowboy 
and horse.) They are as direct as 
any you’re likely to find. It is McCall 
Pattern No. 1829, costs 50¢ and should 
be available in most department stores. 

UNDER THE WIRE. The Detroit 
Puppeteers Guild Newsletter is under 
the energetic editorship of Norma 
Appel this season. The first issue 
bulged with news. Edward and 
Francie Johnson are doing a weekly 
Saturday TV show on a long 
and Francie Johnson are doing a 
weekly Saturday TV show on a long 
term basis up there. George Merten 
was at the Willistead Art Gallery in 
Windsor, Ontario in late November 
for marionette demonstrations, and 
the Detroit Guild went up en masse. 
The Paul McPharlin collection will be 
at the Willistead Art Gallery for the 
month of January. Mr. Irving 
Zupnich of Dartmouth is the new 
curator of the Paul McPharlin collec- 
tion at the Detroit Institute of Art. 
Gary Jennings (Gail Jannuzzi) got 
beautiful publicity - the cover and a 
1 page spread in the Sunday Graphic 
of the Detroit News. His new show 
is “Rumplestiltskin.” 

The Evanston Junior League had 
Kukla and Ollie visit them on Novem- 
ber 2, and a Burr Somebody too: 
The group is considering a short, 
sound-tracked, motion picture of their 
musical pantomimes “The Hunt” and 
“The Persistant Clock” — to record 
results and show other Leaguers a 
promising and entertaining way to use 
puppets. Trynka, who produced 
“Emperor’s Nightingale,” has a new 
16 minute puppet film called “Song 
of the Prairie” - complete with cow- 
boy-hero, stage coach, bandits, pur- 
suit, and thrill finish, W. Ward 
Marsh, reviewer for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, called it “amazingly 
beautiful and vastly amusing.” 
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Mrs. Richard Derby of Concord, 
California resumed her schooldays 
hobby of puppetry two years ago and 
the whole community has gotten in 
on the fun. This fall she played at 
the Walnut Festival at Walnut Creek, 
Calif. and delighted her audiences by 
introducing Pretty Poll, a live trained 
parakeet, in her Punch and Judy. 

Berkeley Marionettes presented 
“The Prince and the Pauper” at the 
McMillan Theatre, Nov. 7 in N. Y. 
(Children under four were not admit- 
ted). Matinees for Moppets, a series 
with Peggy Bridge Marionettes, LeRoy 
the Magician, Clowns, Variety acts, 
etc., etc. will be presented at the 
Brooklyn Academy Nov. 28, Jan. 9, 
Feb. 13, March 6 and April 3. The 
YM-YWHA, Lex Ave & 92nd St., of- 
fered classes in hand puppets and 
marionettes with a performance by 
the students. The Village Dance and 
Puppet Center, Lea and Gia Wallace, 
Directors, sent us their colorful new 
brochure offering classes for both 
children and adults. It pleased us to 
see them stress the creative fun of 
their classes, without promising to 
turn everyone into a professional. 
There’s been a lot of shooting going 
on out West - no casualties yet, be- 
cause it’s puppet movies for television 
made by Les and Ellie Heath (Lesselli 
Marionettes). 

A pageant celebrating the centen- 
nial of the Middlebury (Ind.) First 
Methodist Church was produced, writ- 
ten and directed by Martin Stevens. 
“What is a Church?” traced the his- 
tory.and the answers from the time 
the first settlers arrived up to the 
present day. A shadow screen of liv- 
ing silhouettes was the simple and 
effective means of staging parts of 
panoramic pageant. 

Lem Williams reports on news from 
the Twin Cities where they are as 
busy as beavers. John Shirley, work- 
ing between St. Paul and Des Moines, 
Tecently escaped injury when his car 
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and trailer turned over. The Lind- 
holms, Bob Longfield, Ronnie Larson, 
Nellie Fry and Jean Jeffers banded 
together and did a show at Faribault 
for Helen Farnum, who teaches there. 
Dick Weston busy on an International 
Harvester Show. Lem made a squir- 
rel hand-puppet for WMIN-TV to ap- 
pear on their Sunday program “Merl 
and the Squirrel.” He and Mary made 
a replica of the Christmas Seal boy, 
which will be used to promote the 
sale of seals. Their son Tony, dressed 
like the puppet, will operate it and 
Mary will take over while he is in 
school. Jean Jeffers did a TV show 
for “Music Tells a Story,” a scene In 
a Persian Market, a Circus Act, and 
Hansel and Gretel. Mildred Mitton 
did window shows for Penny’s, Min- 
neapolis, to promote dolls, and is now 
doing a Daisy puppet for Master 
Bread on TV as well as playing dates. 

Dave Price recently visited W. S. 
Berger’s “Vent Haven” in Covington, 
Kentucky and also made a jaunt to 
Prof. Augustus Rapp’s home in Colon, 
Michigan. Basil Milovsoroff is ready- 
ing his first one-man sculpture show 
since the war for the Carpenter Gal- 
lery at Dartmouth. Terry Root 
(Rootantoot Puppets, Wichita, Kan- 
sas) is busy on his department store 
Christmas show. The stage will rep- 
resent Santa’s desks, and the puppets 
will be toys magically brought to life. 
His parents, Bettisandi Marionettes, 
are in their fourth season with a re- 
vue “High Time” (take-off on “High 
Noon”) for Steffens Dairy, as well as 
trouping “Pinocchio.” 

Whew! I will now go and hang up 
my stocking! Have a very Merry 
Christmas everyone, and all High 
Hopes for the New Year. 


George Latshaw 
295 E. Buchtel 
Akron, Ohio 








PLAYS TO ORDER 


Do you have difficulty 
writing your plays? 
* se *& & 
if so, let an experienced play-writer 


write the kind of a play you would 
like to produce. 


Prices will vary according to your re- 


quirements. Write for particulars. 


Florence Wheeler, 
2750 A. Sreet, 


San Diego, 2, California 


DON’T MISS THIS! 


The PUPPETRY JOURNAL has for 
sale a limited number of the last two 
volumes of the PUPPETRY YEAR. 
BOOK, edited by Paul McPharlin. 
These are new books, and are the last 
of these editions available. Order 
while they last. 


PUPPETRY 1944-1945 $2.50 
PUPPETRY 1946-1947 $3.00 


Add 20c for one volume, 25c for two 
volumes for postage and handling. 


Make checks payable to the Puppeteers 
of America, and send orders direct to; 


Puppetry Journal 


Ashville, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


To make room for new productions, 
we are selling our latest touring 
equipment — 

1 Marionette stage 

1 Hand Puppet Stage 


Complete Macbeth (rod puppets) show 
—puppets, script & stage. 


1 Switch board—12 outlets with dim- 
mers and variac dimmer. 


12 small spot lights 


Miscellaneous marionettes and sets. 


Martin and 
Olga Stevens 


Middlebury, Indiana 





There are many booksellers in the 
U.S., but only one specializing in 
Puppetry. 


Current books, whether published here 
or abroad, supplied from stock. Out 
of print titles, if not on hand, gladly 
searched for without extra charge. 


Requests for general information and 
inquiries with respect to specific 
volumes always welcome. Quotations 
given cheerfully. 


Lawrence R. Maxwell 
Box 91 Station D; New York 3, N. Y. 





ARTICLES FOR 
NEXT MONTH'S 
JOURNAL 


URGENTLY NEEDED! 








